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THE DECORATION OF POTTERY. 
II. 


OTTERY may be decorated in numerous ways; but many of 

these ways, demanding very careful firing of the kiln (and a 

good kiln at that), and more than ordinary technical proficiency, 

are not suitable to school practice. Even the processes that are 

available must be treated with respect, and the decoration applied 
to the material in as fit a manner as possible. 

Ornament for any purpose whatsoever, must keep its proper 
place as ornament and be a consistent part of the whole object; 
and more important still should only be used when needed. 

Incised design is the simplest possible embellishment for 
clay productions such as pottery and tiles, and was the decoration 
first used. It was a natural decoration, no doubt the outgrowth 
of manipulation of the material; it is, moreover, simple enough 
for use in the lowest school-grade. 

At first, in a fourth grade, for instance, such design is in the 
form of straight line borders around a square tile (Figure 1) or 
bit of pottery, in which due attention is given to the spacing 
between lines. These lines on a tile 5 1-2 inch square, should 
be at least 1-8 inch wide—bold strong lines—serving the same 
purpose as do the stripes on a towel, rug or scarf; limiting the 
area and emphasizing it. The border is employed in preference 
to some design in the center of the tile, because the center is to be 
used—things are to rest there (in case of a tea tile). Later this 
very simple border or stripe may be broken in various ways to 
change the design and introduce more variety (Figure 2), keep- 
ing in mind the shape of the tile and the border idea. Such a 
problem demands that the corners be kept strong or the design 
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tends to disintegrate. At this stage young pupils working upon a 
geometric basis of inscribed squares, handle the decoration 
easily (Figure 3). 

The lines are cut into the soft clay with wooden tools (see 
illustration in margin) shaped at the point like a chisel, though 
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with a blunt edge. These tools may be cut with any sharp knife 
to the size wanted. The tool is held in a vertical position (2) 
and moved so that the straight face of the tool pushes the clay 
out. A further variation is introduced by means of dots or any 
suitable shape, the tools being cut so as to impress this shape 
into the clay (3,4,5). The illustrations (Figure iv) show some 
of the possibilities of incised design using short lines; first perpen- 
dicular lines alone, of the same lengths, then varying lengths, 
and finally introducing horizontal lines and dots. Change of 
length and position of the lines will produce an infinite variety 
of decoration. Borders, such as the above, can be easily handled 
and are simple in construction. If these are applied to square 
tiles, the corners where the border turns must be worked out 
first and spaces in between settled on that basis, beginning half 
way between corners and working both ways (Figure 5). Decora- 
tion, similar to this already discussed or such as shown in Plates 
IV and V, when used on a bowl or jar, must be of proper size 
for the object, it must be in the proper place upon the object 
and it must be simple. 
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THE DECORATION OF POTTERY 





(A) Any border bears a certain 
relation to the size of the bowl upon 
which it is put; it should appear asa 
border, not a surface pattern. A bit 
of pottery may be of a nice tone all 
over, but incised lines do not distribute 
themselves over pottery surface with 
any grace, save in the hands of the 
artist. 


(B) The border must be in its 
proper place; thatis, it should not be 
put at the point of greatest curvature 
in the side of the bowl, which place 
does not need to be emphasized—the 
curve is enough. The border should 
be at such distance from the rim of 
the bowl that this space and the width 
of the border itself are not the same; 
it is the old principle of consistent 
variety. Decoration about the rim of 
a bowl serves a similar purpose to 
that of stripes in a rug or towel as 
mentioned above and is bound by like 
restrictions. 


(C) The design must be simple 
because the process itself does not 
admit of complicated composition. 
Such incised lines are bold and strong 
and therefore the border as a whole 
should be bold and strong; however, 
the composition here may be less 
simple because there are no corners 
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to consider. The space around the bowl is divided into equal 
parts, thirds, fourths, etc., and the design unit placed in each 
space; such a border is continuous and such suggestions as in 
Figure VI are quite suitable. 

Although the above is but the A BC of pottery decoration, it is, 
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even for older pupils still the safest and most straightforward 
road to satisfactory results, and though these same designs are 
the kind that are most suitable for application in color, the 
incised is nevertheless the characteristic way and more fitting. 
Pottery so decorated will if conditions permit be covered with a 
glaze of some kind, through which the lines show admirably. As 
to ornament in relief very little need be said. It is not good practice 
for school classes below the high school; if used at all the relief 


must be very low to be decorative and low relief is difficult. Slip 
decoration is close kin to this however and may be interesting. 
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THE DECORATION OF POTTERY BOONE 





Slip is merely a mixture of clay and water, thin enough 
to be used with a brush. It should be made of clay that 
burns to another tone than the body of the pottery; for instance, 
a light colored slip on dark ground, which is furnished by the 
pottery body. The design is painted on the body when stiff, 
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but not dry—at a stage in drying that is termed “leather hard.” 
The slip does not always stick to the ware when burned. 
It is well to get both clay for the pottery and clay for the slip 
from the same pottery if possible in order to insure good results. 

Another way, is it take some of the clay used in making 
the pottery itself, pulverize it and add burnt umber or yellow 
ochre (5 per cent—1r1o per cent) or somewhat similar proportions 
of under-glaze colors purchased from dealers in ceramic supplies. 
Mix clay and color together thoroughly in a mortar, grinding them 
for some time—say half an hour; add enough water to make a 
thick cream and grind as before. Apply with a brush as before 
mentioned. This slip, being somewhat pasty and having body, 
produces design in some relief, just enough to make the variation 
in the surface pleasing. The process is full of possibilities for 
work with grammar grade or high school pupils. 
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As to color decoration on pottery, the safest way is to buy 
underglaze colors from dealers in ceramic supplies. These 
colors are mixed with gum tragicanth, by means of a palette 
knife, on a glass slab; just enough gum should be used to make 
the mixture work well with a brush. The design is then painted 
on the ware when leather hard, and the piece or pieces fired; if a 
glazed surface (transparent) in desired, this burned ware (called 
biscuit) is then dipped in a glaze and fired again. 

For school purposes, where usually no glaze is used and 
the pottery is merely to be decorated, Indian-fashion, in color, 
black oxide of copper gives black and yellow ochre, a red and 
these two make effective colors for simple pottery design. 

The copper or ochre are mixed on a glass slab with gum, 
applied to the design and burned. Other colors than these 
would better be purchased. Methods of decoration with matt 
and colored glazes belong to more advanced work and have 
already been treated in this magazine. 


CHESHIRE LOWTON BOONE 


Montclair, New Jersey 


In teaching children to draw they should 
be required to draw that which is worth 
drawing.—Dow. 
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GOOD SCHOOL-KEEPING. 


I. SUGGESTIONS ON THE CARE AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
SUPPLIES FOR WATER-COLOR PAINTING. 


HAT a saving of valuable time it is for teachers to 

have thought out definitely the mechanical operations 
of school teaching before attempting the presentation of a 
subject! Naturally the new teacher asks herself what is the 
quickest and best way to distribute and collect the apparatus 
necessary for a painting lesson or, if she does not, when the 
hour arrives she is likely to find the class plunged into chaos 
or the time that ought to be given to painting spending itself 
in the distribution of material. Of course the experienced 
teacher knows the best way or at least the best way for her to 
manage under her conditions, therefore, what I have to say is 
offered to those who are beginners. 

In planning any lesson it is well to accustom oneself to 
decide in advance what material the pupil will need and what 
the teacher must have at hand for best results. What then 
must be given to the child for a painting lesson? Obviously 
something to paint, a palette, the necessary colors, a brush, 
a cloth for wiping pans, etc., a cup of water, the paper on which 
to do his painting and a piece of paper on which to try his colors. 

The teacher who believes that example is better than pre- 
cept must provide for her own use the same outfit and in addition 
a good sized water pitcher for filling the cups and a paper maché 
pail into which to drop the palettes when the lesson has been 
given. 

Of course it is desirable to have assistance in distributing 
these numerous articles and most teachers train a few well 
chosen helpers even in the first grade to assist. I have seen 
third grade children very skillful in this house-keeping part 
of the art even in squeezing out the paints. When the time 
arrives for painting one child passes the palettes and then the 
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water cups placing them on the right side of the desk in a safe 
and convenient place; another fills the cups about two thirds full 
of water. The teacher shows on her own palette how much of 
each color is needed and gives the tubes to trustworthy children 
to distribute. In many primary grades the teachers prefer to 
give out the paints themselves. After the colors, the papers are 
passed and lastly the brushes but when the materials are collected 
let the brush be first in order. It is important to train the pupils 
to wash their own brushes after using, to keep them pointed 
and to place them across the cup or palette when not in use. 
They must never leave them standing in the water as this spoils 
the point. When the lesson has been given let a child pass 
about with the pitcher and have the water poured back from 
the cups, then the children may make them ready for collection 
by wiping them thoroughly dry with their paint cloths, or the 
water may be poured back and the cups collected and carefully 
dried by some helper then returned to the supply closet. The 
brushes must be washed again in clear water, snapped into point 
and dried. The palettes may be dropped into the papier maché 
pail covered with water and left to be washed at the close of the 
session. A dish mop with a handle is good to use. 

Strips of five cent cheese cloth make good wipers for the 
cups and palettes as it is absorbant and dries quickly. The 
palettes and cups after wiping should be kept separate until 
thoroughly dry to prevent rust. If boxes are used the children 
should wash off the pans used during the lesson leaving each 
clean and clear, and clean their own boxes leaving them open 
until inspected by the teacher. 

Some teachers, when the palettes are used, like to spread 
them out on a table put on the colors and let the children file 
line by line to get them. Some have each child, after the lesson, 
take his cup, palette and brush to the sink or basin and dispose 
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of each there according to direction. There are several good 
ways of caring for material depending upon individual conditions. 
One must consider and decide what is best for her and then 
choose and drill her helpers toward that end. 

The question often comes, Which do you prefer for school 
use, boxes of paint, or the palettes and tubes? Generally speaking 
teachers of primary grades who use the paints for busy work 
like the boxes, but in grammar grades where the painting lessons 
come less often many of the paints harden and do not soften 
sufficiently during the course of the lesson to enable the children 
to work freely; children do not always leave the paints clean so 
it is usually safer to start with clean palettes and clear moist 
tube colors. 

Paints sometimes harden because the boxes or tubes. are 
kept in warm places as desks or closets near steam pipes or where 
the sun shines. Care must be taken to keep the brushes from 
being moth eaten especially during the long vacation. It is 
wise to wrap them in newspaper or keep them, when not in use, 
in a box lined with tarred paper. One cannot urge too strongly 
the necessity for good housekeeping in the care of art material. 
It means a saving of both time and money. Be famed for this 
and all your associates will rise up and call you “blessed.” 


MARY A. PEARSON 


State Normal School, North Adams, Massachusetts 

















THE DOLL TEACHER. 


NE of the most interesting schools in our city is that known as 

the Italian School—a school of a thousand pupils all of whom 
are of Italian birth; a large majority born in Italy, and many of 
them children who have attended no school until they came to 
this country. It is a common occurrence for children found by 
the attendance officer to be placed in school within twenty four 
hours after landing in New York, and their training for American 
citizenship there promptly begun. Under such circumstances 
much of the early training must be through object teaching. 

Habits of neatness and cleanliness are of primary importance. 
With this aim in view a doll was bought about two years ago 
and presented to the school. It is eighteen inches high and is 
made entirely of celluloid so that it can be washed and kept 
perfectly free from any disease germs. Genevieve (the name 
was chosen by the pupils) was provided with a wardrobe consist- 
ing of nine dresses and nine complete sets of underclothes. 
These garments were made by pupils in other schools—the 
dresses by girls in sixth year classes and the other garments 
by girls in fifth year classes. They are all made (under the 
direction of the Supervisor of Sewing) in the simplest and most 
durable way; the dress is made entirely of one piece with belt 
attached and is most attractive in appearance. Genevieve also 
owns six pairs of stockings, one pair of shoes for winter and a 
pair of slippers for summer; these are the only articles which were 
purchased by the school. With this wardrobe Genevieve was 
presented to a class in the first half of the third year. The girls 
in turn take the doll home and keep it until the following day 
that their mother may see how her clothes, which are models of 
real garments made in the schools, should be worn. 

The doll is bathed and her clothing is changed daily upon 
her return to school to avoid possible contagion and to inculcate 
cleanliness. This is done by the girls during the sewing period 
while the boys are having manual training. 
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Last year the boys in this same school made a bed for Gen- 
evieve, and the girls in the Third B class made the bed clothes, 
so that now lessons in making a bed are given. The doll is used 
also as a subject for composition and many interesting descrip- 
tions and letters have been written. She has met with only one 





accident since her residence with the little people and her visits 
to the many homes. On this occasion her arm was broken and 
she was obliged to be sent to the “‘Doll-Hospital.’’ While she 
was there the children wrote most loving letters expressing their 
regret at her misfortune and their affection for her. The experi- 
ment has proven a decided success. The children come to school 
wearing much better made and more substantial garments and 
above all the improvement in cleanliness of face, hands and 
clothes, neatly polished shoes, and tidy hair is most gratifying. 


MABEL J. CHASE 


(Teacher of Drawing in Newark) 
Nutley, New Jersey 





SOME BIRD HOUSES. 


OWARD the end of the winter term it is interesting to think 

of the return of the birds, and in the country and suburban 
schools to construct a few summer cottages in the hope that 
a blue bird or a wren may be attracted to become our neighbor. 
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The houses shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations were built and 
erected by 5th and 6th grades boys at 
Allendale last spring. 


BOX HOUSE (Figures 1 and 2.) 


These show the plan and sketch of 
a house made from 8” hemlock, left 
over from the construction of a barn 
and greyed by exposure to the weather. 
The grain was raised by the wet, making 
an excellent rough texture on one side. 
Old fencing will do, or the boards from 
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an old shed or board walk. Select a piece with a sufficiently 
large knot hole for the front. Cut this in such a way that 
the hole will come rather high but in good proportion. Both 
gable pieces are cut and their angles planed to fit. Then cut 
the sides, with the door C sawed from one. Nail the sides to 
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the gable, cut the bottom and nail it, and then fit the roof. 
Bevel and attach the door by nails driven through the side as 
a pivot, and bend and drive the nail catch. The perch (B) should 
be a little thicker than a pencil. Stain the outside with a thin 
wash of oil, and black and green, or black and brown paint. 


TENT HOUSE (Figure 3.) 
In making this house first cut an 8” square of clear pine 
and mark and bore the doorway 1” for wrens, 2” for blue birds. 
The piece is then sawed diagonally and the sections planed 
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to fit each other. Then nail to the 
bottom piece. The rafters are willow 
sticks or thin strips of board. Press 
the bundles of thatch closely together 
and pull the cord tight and fasten the 
end strongly. 


TOWER HOUSE (Figure 4.) 


This is a marten house made from 
a coffee keg. It is divided lengthwise 
into four sections and again cross wise 
into a second story. This makes eight 
tenements in all. From the second 
floor rafters are erected and strips of 
barrel hoop tacked spirally about them. 
To these the thatch is tied. The marten 
house held by the boy is made from a 
‘2 svrup keg in the same manner. These 























thatched houses were quite popular with the martens last 
summer and presented a picturesque appearance. 


FRANK G. SANFORD 
Allendale Farm School, Lake Villa, Illinois 
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A RECOGNITION OF ART IN THE 
UNIVERSITY CURRICULUM. 


GREAT step forward, and one that should give us all 

satisfaction has been taken by James Millikin University, 
Decatur, Illinois. Upon suggestion of Dr. J. B. Shaw, one of 
the foremost mathematicians of the middle west, Art has 
received actual recognition in this university, as a substitute for 
certain branches of mathematics in college courses, for the 
reason that it offers a most serious and valuable sort of 
mental discipline closely akin to that of mathematics,—a view 
first advanced by the section of Philosophy and Mathematics 
in the St. Louis Congress of Arts and Sciences. 

Let us for a moment see how close the relation between 
the two subjects is. Mathematics, it is said, deals with those 
relations or elements of structure in any object which are con- 
sidered to be necessary, in the sense that they satisfy or agree 
with some idealized scheme in the mind. Is this not true for 
Art as well? If this ideal is a scheme of quantities, we consider 
it to be in the realm of arithmetic. If the ideal is a scheme of 
beauty, we place it in the realm of esthetics. If the ideal is a 
theoretical standard of conduct, it is in the realm of ethics, and 
so on. 

In a deep sense, since the study of that which satisfies one 
ideal in one mind, whether it be a solution of a problem in algebra 
or the composing of a picture, is equivalent in pedagogical value 
to the study of that which satisfies any other ideal, it follows 
that the study of Art under certain conditions, is pedagogically 
equal to the study of any branch of mathematics. It is evident 
that such art cannot consist of the mere copying of pictures or 
delineations of objects. It must include a study of the prin- 
ciples of ideal beauty as manifested in proportion, balance, 
ryhthm and harmony; just as a mere mechanical demonstration 
of a theorem in geometry is not enough without the apprehen- 
sion of the essence of the proposition, a grasping of the abstract 
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relations of line and angle. Is not this well understood by all 
earnest teachers? 

This modern view of mathematics is much wider than some 
of us are accustomed to believe; the domain of mathematics goes 
beyond material measures and relations; it extends to fields 
where sensuous forms do not exist. Beauties of proportion 
and rhythmical relations are in this realm,—a realm which 
overlaps just here the boundaries of Art. 

The closest connection between the mathematician and 
the artist is to be found in the fact that they are both creators. 
The mathematician creates new units of space, new quantitative 
relations and new algebras. His ideal of beauty is not always 
easy for another to see, but it is always existent in the lines of 
his reasoning. The artist is striving for new patterns in design, 
and ideal color harmonies. He seeks to objectify these in visible 
forms and hues. The mathematician objectifies his ideals in 
symbols of a less perspicuous kind, but the beauty in either case 
is a closed book to him who cannot read the symbols. Compos- 
ing a picture is psychologically the same as solving a problem, 
the subject matter alone differs. Plans and estimates are made 
for a building for a specific purpose, an appropriate picture is 
composed to illustrate a story, a sketch from life is made to 
express a certain action or feeling, and an original mathematical 
problem is solved; these are all attempts to arrive at certain 
pre-conceived results. Mathematics, art, and the broader subject 
applied art, when correctly taught, are all means of objectifying 
an ideal. 

These views were presented to the Council of the University, 
and after due deliberation it was agreed to allow a student of 
the liberal arts course, upon recommendation, to substitute 
certain work in the art department for one half the mathema- 
tical requirements in both college and academic courses, the 
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art work having been counted heretofore as an elective, outside 
of the engineering and domestic economy departments. 

The work under the substitution, includes elementary 
freehand drawing, modeling, and designing in the academy; 
drawing from the antique figure, painting, and composition; 
painting and drawing from life with figure composition, in the 
college. In all of the subjects, observation and design are 
associated with high ideals by means of the best examples in 
art and design we can afford, the students being made familiar 
by means of casts and photographs with the work of the masters, 
and by many examples, with the best available textiles and color 
schemes. 

These regulations have been in operation for one year. 
Results have proved the wisdom, of the change. Some young 
women in this co-educational institution have been trained along 
the lines of good taste in the home, or have been encouraged to 
develop their artistic talents rather than urged to attempt the 
intricacies of the higher mathematics. Many a young man 
has been benefited by the substitution of the art topics for the 
mathematical topics through the enlarging of his powers of 
observation and concentration. As the amount of time given 
to art is as much as that formerly given to mathematics, and 
as the work is quite as exacting and serious as in mathematics, 
lazy students find no comfort in the change. 

This definite recognition of art is a big victory and indicates 
a growing sentiment in its favor. We are encouraged to believe 
that it will some day be accorded the permanent and important 
place it deserves in the curriculum of our universities. 


WILLIAM H. VARNUM 


Director Department of Fine and Applied Arts 
Millikin University, Decatur, Illinois 
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ANNOTATED OUTLINES 


MAY 


PLANT DRAWING AND DESIGN 


ROAD, northward, over the land flows the rising tide of 
the heat, soaking into the sod, submerging the low-growing 
plants, the shrubs, the trees, everything, and working the miracle 
of the Spring. The quaintest bud and blossom folds of this 
million-handed sculptor, and the opal hues and purple dyes of 
this million-handed painter are the subjects for study this month.* 


PRIMARY 


FIRST YEAR. Make drawings in color of the common 
early flowers, or make drawings from sprouting seeds. 


Suggestions are given in the Outline for Rural Schools for lessons from 
sprouting seeds. Emphasis should be placed upon the directions of the growing 
parts, and their character, especially their color. Review their color names. 
Lead the children to see as much color as possible and show it in their draw- 
ings. The sprouting corn (A) was drawn in three tones of water color by 
William Perrault, in a first grade, somewhere. 


SECOND YEAR. Make drawings in color of the early 
wild flowers, or from potted or cut flowers appropriate to the 
season. 


The work of this grade is similar to that of the first grade, but the subjects 
chosen may be a little more complex, involving closer observation. The coloring 
should be a little closer to nature. Review the color names. Try to match the 
natural colors both in hue and in purity. In short strive to make the drawing 
“look just like” the original. The yellow lily, B, was drawn by Barbara 
Walker, second grade, Fitchburg Normal Model School, Massachusetts. 


THIRD YEAR. Make drawings in color of the early wild 
flowers, or from potted or cut flowers appropriate to the season. 


*Do read Emerson’s May-Day to put yourself in tune with the music of the time. 
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You will teach better thereafter.—Ebp1Tor. 























MAY OUTLINES 





While the subject matter in this grade is similar to that in the previous 
grade, the drawings should show greater skill, both in placing upon the sheet and 
in representation. Review tints and shades of color. Having selected a flower, 

a dandelion, violet, buttercup, or any other available, make a study of 
it in silhouette (see Rural Outline) or in pencil. Then mix colors to match 





a 





exactly the colors of its principal parts. These may be arranged in a scale 
on a separate sheet. Now represent the flower in its natural colors with the 
brush direct. Make a sheet with a drawing of some flower grouped with an 
appropriate quotation. The illustration, C, is from a pencil drawing by T. B., 
third grade, North Adams, Mass. 
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INTERMEDIATE 


FOURTH YEAR. Select some 
spring plant with rather dull colors 
and make studies of it, and of its color 
scheme. 


Select, for example, the skunk cabbage, 
the horsetail, broom-rape, or one of the ferns; 
or in a city, a horse-chestnut shoot or an elm 
spray. From this make a careful pencil draw- 
ing, well arranged on the sheet. Review color 
terms, especially hues of color. Discuss the 
hues of color in the selected specimen, and the 
relative area of each hue. Make a scale of 
these hues in water color (omitting, of course, 
any slight modifications) to exhibit clearly the 
characteristic hues, such as might be used appro- 
priately in a design suggested by the specimen. 
Make a water color drawing of the specimen. 
Use the drawings as illustrations in language 
papers on “‘A modest Spring Beauty,” or some 
such topic. The illustration, D, is from a 
water color drawing by A. S., fourth grade, 
Plymouth, Mass. It is from the common horse- 
tail (Equisetum arvense),—one of the fertile 
stems. 


FIFTH YEAR. Select some spring 
plant with prominent and well defined 
flower forms, and make studies of it, 
especially of its blossoms, face view. 

Select, for example, the bloodroot, hepatica, 
trillium, cranesbill, or lilac. From this make 
a careful drawing, well arranged on the sheet, 
E. (A drawing by Inabelle Woods, Groton, 
Mass., second prize, 1905.) Review color terms, 
especially complementary colors. Discuss the 
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complementary colors in the specimen, and their relations to the pure com- 
plementaries of the spectrum; by using water colors, show how they are 
dulled, reciprocally keyed, or otherwise modified, in the specimen. Make a 
scale of complementary colors, from the specimen. For example, a scale of 
four tones from the lilac, one tone to match the face of the flower, one its 





tube, one to match the upper side of the leaf, one the under. Make a careful 
study of the geometric form of the blossom. (Use the compasses if meces- 
sary), and make a geometric drawing of it. The illustration F, is from a 
paper cutting by Eva General, fifth grade, Lowell Training School, from an 
apple blossom. Use the drawings as illustrations for a language paper on 
“Geometry in Nature” or some such topic. 
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SIXTH YEAR. Select 
some spring growth with 
prominent and well de- 
fined flower forms, and 
make studies of it, espe- 
cially of its blossoms, 
side view. 


Select for example, the 
trout lily (dog’s tooth violet), 
jack-in-the-pulpit, columbine, 
tulip, or if these are not at 
hand, some spring growth 
with leaves having strongly 
varied outline, such as the 
lilac, sassafras, tulip tree, or 
oak. From the selected speci- 
men make a careful pencil 
drawing, well arranged on the 
sheet. Review color terms, 
especially the scale of values. 
Discuss the values of the 
different colors in the speci- 
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men (petals, sepals, stamens, flower and leaf stalks, leaves, buds, etc.), and 
make a scale of tones, corresponding with the dominant hue of the specimen, 
and with its scale of values. For example, the dominant hue of a jack-in-the- 
pulpit may be a yellow-green. All the tones are above middle value. The 
scale would then be composed of say, three tones above middle value: high- 


Vw ey 


H (2i72] 
light, light, low-light. Make a careful study of the side views of the 
specimen, particularly of its flower, and design a bisymetrical unit resemb- 
ling it in form, a unit which may be cut on a block and used as a stamp.* 
The tulip, G, was drawn by Hilda Dearing, Braintree, Mass., in water color. 
The floral units, H, are from wooden stamps made from the trout lily, a; 
the tulip, b; the columbine, c; the jack-in-the-pulpit, d; and the blood root, e. 


GRAMMAR 


In the grammar grades special emphasis should be placed 
on what may be called the decorative processes, for the processes 
often determine the character of the decoration, and are always 
the most influential factors in the conventionalization of plant 
forms. Weaving, Cross-stitching, Line-stitching, Hand-paint- 
ing, Stenciling, and Fret-sawing or Piercing, are the decorative 
processes most easily grasped and managed successfully by 
grammar grade pupils. The work outlined this month will be 
preparatory to the employment of these processes in the work 
of next month. 


SEVENTH YEAR. Select some spring growth which is a 
notable illustration of Rhythm of Measure and make careful 
drawings from it in line and in color. 





*See Editorial reference to this, page 599. Another method which might be employed 
in both this and the preceeding aod, is illustrated on Plate I Having in mind an ideal 
suggested by the front or side view of a flower, beautiful units of design may be built 
from very simple elements, such as those shown in the upper left corner. 
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The giant horsetail, or scour- 
ing rush, or any woody shoot 
with buds, or any spray from 
a deciduous tree, will be suit- 
able for study. In the drawing 
give special attention to the 
lines of growth and to the 
lengths and sizes of parts, 
noting the orderly increase or 
decrease in measures. In 
coloring give special attention 
to the orderly gradations of 
color forming a ryhthm of 
measure in tone, hue, or 
intensity. Make a_ simple 
diagram which shall record 
these rhythms of measure, K. 
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For example, if the maple shoot, 
J, were to be woven or worked 
in cross-stitch, where each unit 
(thread or square) measured one- 
eighth inch, the sections of stem 
from node to node would be 
represented by the number of 
threads or stitches indicated in 
the diagram at the right. Notice 
the orderly ratios of increase.* 
This drawing was made by E. P., 
grade seven, Orange, Mass., but 
the diagram was added by another. 


EIGHTH YEAR. Select 
some spring growth which 
is a notable illustration of 
Rhythm of Movement and 
make careful drawings from 
it in line and in color. 


The violet, trout lily, bellwort, 
jack-in-the-pulpit and any shoot 
with leaves partly developed, will 
be suitable for study. In drawing 
give special attention to the flow 
of line, to the way one line leads 
out of another, to the common 
movement or direction of all the 
parts in'one group, to the gradual 
divergence or radiation of lines 
from a common center. For 
example, the lines of the iris, I, 
are not related to each other as 

*See Modern Painters, Part VI, 
Chapter III, The Bud. Boys and girls 
see the commonest twig with new eyes 
after a few exercises of this sort 


Rhythm of Measure is one of the secrets 
of Beauty, in all its manifestations. 
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indicated at the left in M 
wp but rather as indicated 
at the right. Having 
| y drawn the selected plant 

) as a whole, make a 


_ 

careful study of a single 

| flower or group of 

leaves,* emphasizing its 

rhythm of movement, N. 

Make a careful study of 

its color scale noting 

particularly the transi- 

tions from one color to 


another,—the reciprocal 

/ modifications which take 
place, the mingling of comple- .. a FRR a Be tS 3 
, PE Ce ee? Oe eer. we 
mentaries. Make a record of =| Le ee ee ie et Ae 2 : 
these in color. 0 


NINTH YEAR. Select 
some spring growth which 
is a notable illustration of 
Refined Curvature, and make 
careful drawings from it in 
line and in color. 

The Jack-in-the-pulpit, the 
false hellebore, skunk cabbage, 
and any of the ferns are suitable 
subjects for study. In drawing 
give special attention to the curves 
of force, grace and mystery,—the 
simple curve, reversed curve, and 
spiral. Notice how the dominant 
curve of one part (the spiral, for 
example, in a shoot of fern, O, 
drawn in water color by M. B., 
Orange, Mass.), is repeated in the 
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*See Modern Painters, Part VI, Chapter IV, The Leaf, 
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other parts, thus linking one part to another through a common element. 
Compare the different parts of a flower, or of a leaf—the notches— 
and notice similarity of form and curvature. Notice also the sympathetic 
relations of line among the parts. Make sketches to indicate these (Such, 
for example, as that from an odd oak leaf, *P). Make a careful study of the 





color scale of the selected specimen with special reference to variations in 
value, hue and intensity. Make a record of the observation, using water 
color. For example, imitate the scale of color which a single fern shoot exhibits 
from root to tip of frond. Compare its values with those of the Neutral Scale. 


See Modern Painters, Part V, Chapter XVII, Banks; and Part VI, Chapters IV to X 
Also Ruskin’s Elements of Drawing, Letter III, On Color and Composition. And also 
Proserpina, pp. 54-68. 
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OUTLINES FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


By WALTER SARGENT 


State Supervisor of Drawing for Massachusetts 


MAY 


PLANT DRAWING AND DESIGN. 


DIVISION I. First four years in school. Plant Drawing. 


The rapid advance of plant life during May gives oppor- 
tunity for two kinds of nature drawing, each valuable. 


(a) The drawing of flowers to show the form and character 
and color. 


(b) Serial drawings which describe successive stages in 
plant growth, and are an illustrated story of its development. 
The best subjects for such drawing are common seeds; such 
as the bean, corn, squash, pea, etc. These can be grown easily 
in boxes filled with wet saw dust, and are then much cleaner 
to handle than those raised in earth. They can also be returned 
to the boxes after a lesson and thus be used several times. It 
is often well to alternate the lessons on flowers and seeds, so as 
to allow time for the successive stages of seed growth. The 
drawings should be on small sheets of paper; a sketch of a bean 
appears lonesome on a sheet 6x9 inches. 


1. Select two or three common varieties of seeds. Discuss one of these 
with the children; for example, squash seeds or beans. Interest them in the 
little sprout which is the life of the seed; in the two halves full of nutriment 
to feed the sprout, and in the close fitting covering or coat. Have them draw 
these. Plant the seeds in wet sawdust and watch developments. 

2. When the seeds have sprouted show them again to the children. Cut 
open two or three seeds so they may compare them with unsprouted seeds. 
Make drawings shewing how the seeds have sprouted. 

3. Study and draw the seeds again when the cotyledons have fully opened 
and the root is prominent. 
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4. Draw the seedlings when the leaves have appeared. Have the children 
show how the leaves reach out for sunshine and air while the roots go search- 


ing for food and moisture. 





some distinct thing regarding the plant. 
lion will serve as an example. 


1. Hold a_ dandelion 
plant in the _ sunshine, 
behind a piece of paper so 
it casts its shadow on the 
paper. The children will 
thus see the shadow through 
the paper, while the plant 
is hidden. Compare the 
shadow of the dandelion 
with that of other plants, 
the violet, cowslip, etc. 
With brush and ink let 
them make three or four 
sketches of a dandelion 





5. Have pupils make covers for 
their drawings by folding a sheet of 
paper large enough to contain the 
set, mounting their best drawing 
on the outside and printing their 
names or some appropriate title. 

6. Have the children make 
memory drawings of spring occu- 
pations which they have seen, such 
as plowing, planting, etc. 


DIVISION II. Fifth to 
ninth years in school. Plant 
Drawing. 


Select two or three common 
flowers such as the dandelion, 
anemone, violet, cowslip, etc.; make 
a series of drawings of these, so 
planned that each drawing shall tell 
The following lessons on the dande- 


Each pupil should be provided with a specimen. 


2 
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plant, to show how it grows, the curve of leaves and stems and the way 
they spring from the root. Let each child select from those he has made 
the one he thinks is most characteristic of a dandelion plant. Have 
these placed where all the children 
can see and discuss them; select 
and mount a few which best 
represent the growth of a dandelion. 
Figure 1. 

2. Make a careful drawing of 
a dandelion leaf in pencil. Study 
the line of the mid rlb, the propor- 
tions, and the outline of each point. 
Compare these and mount the best. 
Figure 2. 

3. Draw the flower with ink, 
color or pencil as it appears in 
different positions; side view, front 
view and partly turned away. Com- 
pare results, select and mount those 
which best show the different posi- 
tions. 

4- Match the colors of the 
flower, the stem, the leaves and the 
mid rib. Make several color sketches 
of a leaf or a flower. 

5- Make a color sketch or 
pencil drawing of a whole plant. 

Follow a similar series of lessons with one or two other flowering plants. 
If the schools are not supplied with color, much valuable work can still be 
done with pencil, and more if in addition, brushes and ink are available, also. 

Let each pupil plan a cover in which to keep his drawings. Have the 
children cut small circles and modify them to suggest conventionalized flower 
forms, and mount the best results on their covers. Figure 3. 


SPRING FLOWERS 
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HELPFUL REFERENCE MATERIAL 


FOR MAY WORK 


Color Scales. See Outline, Book, October 1904. Prang Text Books, VI, p. 84. 
Spring Nature Drawing, Frederick Whitney, Book, March and April 1902. 


Plant Drawing. Drawing of Plant Forms, Walter Sargent, Book, June 1902. 
Drawing the Fall Flowers, Henry T. Bailey, Book, September 1gor. 


Growth, Blossom, Fruit, Chapters in Prang Text Books, Vol. IV, V, VI and VII. 


Leaf Drawing, Fred H. Daniels, Book, September 1903. Perspective of Leaf 


and Flower, James Hall, Book, September 1902. 


Units of Design from Nature. Outline, Book, May 1905. Applied Design IV, 
James P. Haney, Manual Training Magazine, January 1906. Prang 
Text Books, IV, p. 89; VI, p. 86; VII, p. 114. 


Rhythm, Fred H. Daniels, Book, May 1904. Prang Text Books, V, p. 70. 


Joy in one’s work is the consummate 

tool without which the work may be 

done indeed, but without which the work 

will always be done slowly, ciumsily 

and without its finest perfectness. 
Philips Brooks. 
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A COURSE IN AESTHETIC CULTURE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


E are loth to acknowledge that our nation is behind the 

rest of the world in any particular, but it is true that 
the towns and cities of America are ugly and unattractive com- 
pared with the majority of those in Europe and the things 
manufactured here inferior in beauty to “imported” articles. 
The reason for this is not far to seek. As a nation, we have 
been engrossed in money making to the exclusion of any 
thought of the value of beauty. 

Mr. Frank Parsons is authority for the statement that one 
of the firms in New York, which is known all over the land for 
the beauty of the goods which it sells, has in its possession twenty 
letters from young men in the west asking if there is any school 
in the east where they could learn in a few months what is really 
beautiful in the things of trade,—carpets, rugs, jewelry, vases 
and the like. These young men were willing to give up their 
lucrative positions that they might spend the time, which to 
them meant money, in learning the things which we hope our 
public schools will be able to teach. From all sides comes in 
information which shows us that America is slowly awakening 
to the true value of beauty and we believe that in no quicker way 
can our whole nation be aroused than through our public schools. 
With this end in view, the present course in Aesthetic Culture 
has been prepared. 

There are two ways of knowing what is beautiful: the first 
by feeling, where the senses play the all important part, and the 
second by analysis in which the powers of the mind are the 
controlling elements. This is a true order for even with those 
who have been trained to know why a thing is beautiful, the 
feeling comes first and it is very seldom that they stop to think 
out the why. This must be our guide in teaching the children 
a love of the beautiful. We must teach them first to feel the 
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difference between the ugly and the truly beautiful. This can 
be done by constant comparison. Few will choose the ugly if 
with it an object of equal brilliance with added beauty is given 
with opportunity for choice. 

The time given to this course is one-half hour a week for 
the first nine years of the school life, exclusive of some of the 
written work which may be carried over into the time devoted 
to English composition. 

No drawing will be expected from the children during the 
period allotted to Aesthetic Culture, in order that those who 
find the manual part of drawing difficult may not be handi- 
capped. However, it is expected that the course in Drawing 
will benefit the course in Aesthetic Culture and especially will 
this be true of the work in design, for in making their own 
drawings, the pupils will learn the principles governing beauty 
in design, and can thus be able in time to tell why a thing is 
beautiful. 

In getting materials for the course in Aesthetic Culture, no 
time or labor must be spared for on just this will depend the 
success of our work. Teachers are expected to help each other. 
Each teacher should become familiar with the text books and 
needs of all the grades and if any helpful material comes under 
her observation, she should give it, if possible, to the teacher who 
can best use it. This is especially true of ‘‘samples,’’ catalogues 
and references to helpful articles in books or magazines. When 
samples are ordered, the letters should be written by the children 
as they make excellent lessons in composition. In the five 
upper grades, it will be best to obtain large paper envelopes, in 
which each pupil should keep his samples and other material. 
These will be absolutely necessary in the fifth and eighth grades. 

While studying material beauty, physical beauty should 
not be neglected. Personal daintiness should be emphasized 
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and definite object lessons. given on keeping the skin and hair 
clean and on manicuring the hands. In the Physical Culture 
lessons, teach the children to stand and walk gracefully. “The 
Body Beautiful” by Nannette Magruder Pratt and published by 
The Baker and Taylor Company, New York, is a most helpful 
book on this subject. 

It will mean “‘a long pull, a strong pull and a pull altogether,” 
but with Browning’s interpretation of the value of beauty, “If 
you get simple beauty and naught else, you get about the best 
thing God invents,’”’ we shall feel that our labor is not wasted. 


GRADE I. 


Follow the Japanese plan of having a “Shrine of Beauty.”? This may 
be some attractive table or shelf on which is placed a new object each week. 
Nothing should be used which is not really beautiful and complete in itself. 
For such a “Shrine of Beauty” may be suggested the following objects: Flow- 
ers, plants, a branch of autumn leaves, holly, pine cones with the green needles, 
butterflies, shells, stones, jewelry, ribbons, lace, dolls, vases. A background 
which harmonizes with the object should always be placed behind, if it comes 
near a wall. 

Discuss beautiful things which the children see on their way to and from 
school and encourage them to look for the beautiful things others have seen. 

The school room itself should be kept scrupulously clean and every detail 
arranged with regard to color harmony. 


GRADE I. 


Topic: Color combinations. Invite the children to bring their dolls, 
with their wardrobes, to school at different times and have a doll dressing 
exercise every week, the children deciding what hat, dress and hair ribbons 
shall be worn together. 

Make a collection of hair ribbons and neckties, or ribbons which could be 
used as such, and have the girls and boys choose the one which would look 
best with the clothing they are wearing. 

Teach personal daintiness. 

Teach the children to look for beauty in the sky, getting them to make 
word pictures of the clouds, the sunsets and the sunrises they see. 
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GRADE III. 


Topic: Flower arrangement. 

References: “School Arts Book,’’? October, 1902. “School Sanitation 
and Decoration” (Grade VII), pages 118 to 120. 

Give a lesson in flower arrangement each week. The problems may read: 
Given a handful of flowers, to find a vase suitable in shape, color and size; or: 
given a vase, to find flowers suitable for an attractive arrangement. In winter 
evergreens may take the place of flowers, but very heavy vases or jars will 
be necessary. Dwarf nasturtiums have been made to blossom in the school 
room, and sprigs of lilac, cherry and apple will blossom any time during the 
winter if only given time. Hyacinth and narcissus bulbs give us beautiful 
early flowers for the spring. 

In the warmer months, take many walks with the children, teaching 
them to see beauty everywhere. These walks may be especially helpful if 
the teacher shows the children how to pick the flowers without hurting the 
roots. Some of our flowers are in great danger from ruthless picking. 

Teach school room daintiness. Especially emphasize the need of care- 
ing for discarded school room work. It should never be thrown on the street. 
In this connection, it will be well to discuss the beauty of different streets and 


influence the children to help pick up the things which make a street look 
disorderly. 


GRADE IV. 


Topics: Beauty of form and coloring, and the placing of appropriate 
backgrounds. 

The lessons in this grade will involve a choice between good, better and 
best, between the appropriate and the unsuitable, and between the good and 
the poor. The problems may be: Given a number of samples, to discuss 
them and decide by class vote which is the most beautiful. Given several 
vases, to choose the most attractive. Given a beautiful object, to place behind 
it a background which adds to its beauty. 

Begin the lessons by showing only beautiful things, and do not introduce 
the gaudy and ugly thing until you are reasonably sure that the children will 
prefer the truly beautiful. 

Lead the children to see how much decoration on a vase attracts attention 
from-the flowers themselves, and that a gaudy background takes away from 


the central object. A wall paper has been described as “standing in front 
of a picture.” 
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It will be necessary to collect much material for ‘this course, samples of 
wall-paper, organdie muslin, figured silk, cretonne, sample book covers and 
the like, catalogues of jewelery, of vases, of china dishes, etc. Make a 
collection of materials to use as backgrounds, colored cambrics, silks, velvet, 
wall papers, especially plain ones, in fact almost anything may be used 
for this purpose. 

The following may be suggested as objects suitable to use with a back- 
ground: A vase of flowers, a plant, a lamp with a colored shade, sofa cushions, 
pictures (framed), colored books, a fan, colored jewelry, jardinieres, etc. 

In discussing beautiful objects as distinguished from those which are 
simply gaudy, it will be better to borrow objects from the stores, as we do 
not wish to criticise the objects which the children bring from their own homes. 
Choose such objects as are likely to be selected for gifts, the aim being to 
teach the children to show good taste in their buying. 

Emphasize home daintiness. The pupils should learn to be responsible 
for their own morning toilet and the care of their room at home. In the school 
room they should be obliged to keep their desks in order, with “fa place for 
everything, and everything in its place.” 


GRADE V. 


Topic: Color combination. 

The lessons in this grade will have to do almost entirely with dealers’ 
samples, of which the teacher cannot have too many. The problems may 
read: Given a certain sample, find another of appropriate material and color 
for a pleasing combination. Again, choose two samples which look well 
together. Mount neatly and label their use. The “Toy house’? from Milton 
Bradley may be very helpful in suggestions for combining samples. 

Materials: Collect pictures of interiors and of furniture. Collect samples 
of carpets, wall paper, furniture paint, natural woods, wall and floor paint, 
“Diamond dyes,” denim, cretonne, burlap, figured and plain silk, dress goods, 
trimmings, sewing silk, embroidery silk, thread (a “glove mender’’ suggested), 
men’s suitings, neckties, ribbons, crepe paper, tissue paper, etc. In fact, collect 
samples of anything and everything, which in after life the children may 
have occasion to combine with like or unlike colors. 


Apportionment of lessons: 


a. Six lessons in “matching” colors—dress goods and ribbon, gloves 
and thread, silk and velvet, etc. Make a sample sheet of each lesson. 
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b. Six lessons on color combination in boys’ and men’s clothing—suit 
and overcoat, shirt and necktie, etc. Discuss quality of materials. Make 
sample sheets. 

c. Eight lessons on color combination in girls’ and women’s clothing 
dress and hair ribbons, suit and shirt waist, shirt waist and necktie, dress and 
trimming, ‘‘making over” dresses, using two materials, cotton dress goods 
and sash ribbons, ‘“‘tan’? shoes (samples obtained from old shoes or gloves) 
with dress. Teach wearing qualities of different materials. Make sample sheets. 

d. Ten lessons on house interiors. Two samples which look well together 
mounted on same sheet. Wall paper and wall paint, wall paper and curtains 
(both window and shelf curtains), carpet and wall paper, carpet and paint, oilcloth 
and wall paper, figured wall paper and plain, furniture paint and cushion cover- 
ing. For a final result sheet, the pupils may take a picture of the interior of 
some room and find samples of everything shown in the room. Mount together. 

e. Two lessons on house exteriors. Given green trees and grass, to 
decide on paint for main house and trimmings. Discuss vines and flowers 
of suitable color to be placed near the house. Discuss houses seen every day. 

f. Two lessons on colors to be used in making May baskets. 

g. Two lessons optional. A sample of material for a sofa cushion with 
silks for embroidering it, suggested. 


GRADE VI. 


Topic: Picture study. 

Teachers’ text book: “How to Enjoy Pictures,” M. S. Emery. Prang 
Educational Co. 

Method of work: The first thing to be gained is a picture vocabulary, 
the power to use both the name of a picture-and its painter readily and correctly 
(pronunciation and spelling). Devise many games for keeping the pupils 
interested, such as have been popular at “sociables” and parties. For illus- 
tration: Ten pictures, the pupils to write the name of each picture and its 
painter, with small prizes for the best lists. A set of new pictures by familiar 
artists. Both the names of the pictures and of the artists on the blackboard 
but all mixed up, the pupils to straighten them out, putting the correct names 
together. For this “game’’ it would be necessary to select pictures from artists 
whose work is very characteristic: Raphael, Rosa Bonheur, Millet, Corot, Gib- 
son, Sargent, etc. Very familiar pictures may be almost covered, leaving 
only a corner or a side visible, the children to write the names of the pictures. 
Again let the pupils choose some favorite picture and then write a description 
of it, the other pupils “‘guessing” the picture from the description. 
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Make especial study of pictures in the pupil’s immediate vicinity. Plan 
trips to the Art Museum and the Boston Public Library. A ticket of admission 
for teacher and pupils may be obtained at the Art Museum on application. 

Apply the principles learned in mounting and framing to all the work of 
the school. A school committee to overlook bulletins and all writing on the 
blackboard is an excellent thing and tends to make teacher as well as pupils 
very careful of appearances. 


Apportionment of Lessons: 

a. Names of pictures, names of artists, names of illustrators, correct 
spelling,—twelve lessons. Reference material: “How to Enjoy Pictures,’’ 
“The Perry Catalogue,” “The Perry Magazine.” Many reproductions of 
famous paintings, the five cent size preferred. Illustrations from Gibson, 
Cristy, Remington, Howard Pyle, Peter Newell, Oliver Herford, F. Y. Cory, 
Sarah Stillwell, Elizabeth Shippen Green, Jessie Wilcox Smith, and the like. 
Catalogue of paintings found in the Boston Public Library (the Copley Prints; 
2 Peirce Building), Mr. Henry T. Bailey’s report on Picture Study. 

b. Picture mounting including the cutting down and mounting school 
drawings, twelve lessons. See “The School Arts Book,” April, 1903. Pictures 
from magazines make excellent subjects for mounting lessons. Have mount- 
ing boards and papers in many different colors. In addition collect samples 
of many other boards and mats. 

c. Passe-partouting, framing and hanging pictures, twelve lessons. 
Under this subject may be taken Bulletin Boards (School Arts Book, September, 
1905), and the arrangement of writing on the blackboard. If real 
pictures are missing from the school room, plans may be made for hanging 
imaginary pictures on the school room walls. (‘How to Enjoy Pictures,” 
page 257; “School Sanitation and Decoration, Grade VII, pages 104-106; 
Harper’s Bazaar, January, 1905.) 


No class should leave the sixth year room without obtaining some picture 
for school room decoration through their own effort. This picture should be 
chosen by the pupils, mounted and framed under their direction with no help 
from the teacher. The samples of mounting boards and frames may be brought 
into the school room, the different samples tried and the result determined 
by class vote. 


(To be continued.) 


ISABEL SEWALL 


Supervisor of Drawing, Natick, Sherborn and Holliston, Massachusetts 
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Year-Book; Council of Supervisors of Manual Arts. 1905. 254 
pp. 61-2x10, 50 plates. $3.00.* 


The Council of Supervisors has made an extraordinary record. No other 
organization of special teachers in the country has produced a literature so 
substantial or so highly prized for reference as that gathered into the five Year- 
Books of this small but potent body of workers. This latest volume, the 
fifth, is the largest, and richest yet. It contains The Primary Course of Study 
in the Arts, by Dr. James P. Haney (including the entire Primary Schedule 
for New York City, an extensive mine of information on “Drawing in the 
other studies”); with illustrated articles based upon special phases of the New 
York City work, such as The Decorated Model in Shopwork, by Mr. Walter 
M. Mohr, and Some Phases of Constructive Work in the Grammar Grades, by 
Julia C. Cremins. Mr. Cheshire L. Boone discusses Clay Working in the 
School; Dr. Ernest B. Kent, the Child’s Constructive Interests (a richly sugges- 
tive article); Mr. Fred H. Daniels, the High School Course in Drawing; Miss 
Mabel E. Stock, Representation in the High School; and Mr. Harold H. Brown, 
the Furnishing of the High School Drawing-room. A notable group of papers 
is that dealing with the problems of Normal Instruction in the Manual Arts. 
Mr. Walter Sargent writes of the Course as to its aims; Miss Annette J. Warner 
considers the subject from the standpoint of the Grade Teacher; and Miss 
Mabel B. Soper, from that of the Supervisor. Mr. Frederick L. Burnham’s 
paper is upon School Room Decoration, Mr. Arthur W. Dow’s upon the Edu- 
cational Value of Japanese Art; and Mr. Henry T. Bailey’s upon Beautiful 
School Work, including a table of the symbolism of colors and a list of Geo- 
metrical, Natural, and Mechanical forms used as symbols in decorative art. 
Mr. Solon P. Davis contributes a learned paper on Public Evening Courses 
in the Manual Arts, and Miss Louisa Pierce, a paper embodying the results 
of quite as much observation and persistent study, the Bibliography of the 
Manual Arts, from September 1904 to September 1905, listed by authors and 
by subjects. It would be hard to find a more nourishing vitualage for the 
growing supervisor than this three-dollar volume. 


Nature Study in the Poets. By Mary Roena Thomas. The 
Palmer Company, Boston. 142 pp. 5x7 1-2. 50 cents. 


It is the poet that “throws to each thing a tuneful name’’ so appropriate 
that the thing is named for all time, and the student of nature who does not 


*Printed for the Council, Sold only through the Secretary, Edward D. Griswold, 36 
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know what poets teach, knows nature only in Latin,—a dead language. This 
latest collection of nature quotations, well selected, gathered by a teacher, 
arranged according to the seasons, and admirably printed, is a delight to every 
nature lover, and a valuable addition to the equipment of every teacher. 


California Wild Flowers. By Elizabeth Hallowell Saunders. 
Wm. M. Bains, Philadelphia, $1.50. 


This unusual volume is composed of twelve separate plates 5 1-2 x11, 
three-color reproductions of water color drawings by Mrs. Saunders, printed 
on a fine quality of cardboard, and accompanied by a pamphlet of descriptive 
text by Mr. Saunders. The drawings are sufficiently true to nature both in 
form and color, to justify their use in schools, as examples for children to 
study, especially in city schools where the natural specimen is impossible. 
They afford “copies,” and material for use in design. 


Paper Sloyd for Primary Grades. By Ednah Anne Rich. Ginn 
& Co. 60 pp. 7x9, 60 line plates and 4 half-tones. 60 cents. 


After the ragged, flaming, double poppy of the exploiter has bloomed, the 
garish elements fall away and the chaste seed-pack appears, and after the 
showy phantasms of the faddist have disappeared the simple and useful packet 
of truth remains to enrich the school life. All that is best of the constructive 
work in paper which has littered school rooms from one end of the States 
to the other, has been gathered into this sensible book. The plates are excell- 
ent, the text brief, clear, and adequate, and the models described are appro- 
priate to the material. It is a model book of its kind. 


Hints and Helps for Young Gardeners. By H. D. Hemenway. 


A pamphlet of 60 pp. 6x9, 17 illustrations. Published by 
the Author, Hartford, Conn. 35 cents. 


This concise and discriminating treatise is for those “young in experience 
as well as youthful in body.” It contains, in addition to what one would 
naturally expect to find, a table of Vegetables and another of Flowers, telling all 
one needs to know to grow them successfully, a chapter on How to Dig and Set 
Trees, another on How to Make and Care for a Hotbed, and also a chapter on 
Window Gardening. Having been written by a teacher it gets down to 
business, and does its work well. 
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Other Pamphlets worth having for reference. 


School Gardens: a Report upon some Codperative Work with the Normal 
Schools of Washington, with Notes on School-Garden Methods in other Amer- 
ican Cities. By B.T.Galloway. 47 pp. 5 plates. Bulletin No. 160, Office of 
Experiment Stations, Washington. 10 cents in coin. 


Grouse and Wild Turkeys of the United States. By Sylvester D. Judd. 
55 pp- 2 plates. Bulletin No. 24, Biological Survey, Washington. 10 cents 
in coin. 

Bobwhite and Other Quails of the United States. By Sylvester D. Judd. 
66 pp. 11 plates and ro figures. Bulletin No 21, Bureau of Biological Survey, 
Washington. 5 cents in coin. 


Industrial Education in Schools for Rural Communities. Report of a 
Committee to the National Council of Education, N. E. A. 87 pp. Full of 
practical suggestions, courses, and outlines. Address Irwin Sheppard, Winona, 
Minn. to cents. 


Country Time and Tide, Winter number 1906. Contains a List of Hand- 
icraft Workers: Societies and Individuals that have become prominent in 
exhibitions throughout the United States, and a Bibliography of the Arts and 
Crafts Literature. Brotherhood of the Daily Life, New Clairvaux, Montague, 
Mass. 25 cents. 


THE MARCH MAGAZINES. 


From the point of view of 
the teacher of Manual Arts 
Booklovers 
Frederick Courtland Penfield describes the most exquisite building in the 
world,—-the Taj Mahal, with three illustrations. The Habit of Work, and 
Through Clouds to Cuernavaca are illustrated with tinted half-tones, some of 
which contain much more color than usual. 


Century 

The Frontispiece is a three-tone print entitled Sunset in Picardy, from a 
painting by Henry Golden Dearth. Under the title The Garden of the Sun, 
Sicily is described by William Sharp with pictures by Jay Hambridge. 
Sylvester Baxter contributes a sensible article on Art in the Street with eight 
illustrations by Guerin; some of them quite different from his usual manner. 
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The New York Custom House is described by Charles DeKay. There are 
eighteen half-tones from sculptural details, and three other illustrations; one 
a characteristic drawing by Guerin. There are four good pen drawings by 
Frost, p. 818. 


Chautauquan 


The Chautauquan for March contains an interesting article by Mrs. 
Herman J. Hall on Symbols in Italian Painting. There are seven half-tone 
illustrations. The Schools of Classical Studies in Athens and Rome by Prof. 
Richardson is invaluable to the student of Greek Art. The Attic Theater by 
Haight is another useful document. In short, this may be called a Greek 
number; even to the Round Table it is full of the Greek spirit. 


Country Life 


Walter A. Dyer writes on Sun Dials in Modern Gardens, eleven illustra- 
tions. Quality Vegetables and Fruits for the Home Garden, contains nearly 
fifty illustrations, all of them useful in the teaching of grouping, and the drawing 
of vegetable and plant forms. Almost every principle of good and bad group- 
ing and arrangement within a space, may be taught from these illustrations 
alone. This number is unusually rich in superb photographs of gardens. 


Craftsman 


The National Note in Our Art proclaims the distinctive American quality 
dominant at the one hundred and first Exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy. 
There are twelve very good half-tones from works there exhibited. Under 
the caption Learning to be Citizens, the work of the Ethical School, New 
York, is described and illustrated. The Beautiful Interior of the Minnesota 
State Capitol, by Grace Whitworth, contains reproductions of the four lunettes 
by Walker, Blashfield and La Farge. Clara Ruge describes the work of Albert 
L. Groll, a landscape painter who has discovered the color values of western 
plains. Seven examples of his work are reproduced in half-tone. The 
Home Department contains several examples of good wall decorations, em- 
broideries, and table covers. 


Harper’s 

The Frontispiece is a brilliant and daring color scheme by Edwin A. Abbey, 
representing King Henry IV and Prince Henry. The illustrations by Eliza- 
beth Shippen Green for the Recrudescence of Madame Vic, by Thomas A. 
Javier, are different from the usual style of magazine half-tones,—quite refresh- 
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ingly different. The tinted half-tone plate by M. Cowles at p. 616 is one of 
the best in the book, and reveals anew the possibilities of a single tint block 
when skilfully handled. This is a good plate for grammar children to study 
for the representation of glass. 


McClure’s 


The second part of Anthony Fiala’s Two Years in the Arctic, with more 
of his unique photographs, is quite as fascinating as the first, but the most 
notable artistic features of the magazine are the illustrations in color by N. 
C. Wyeth for Stewart E. White’s Arizona Nights. Do not overlook the illus- 
trations by Everett Shinn for A Matter of Principle, by Samuel H. Adams. 


Outing 


The Poultry Show as an Educator affords ten admirable studies of prize 
hens and cockerels. Children will enjoy At Play in a West Indian Garden 
of Eden, p. 746, and the brilliant photographs for Mr. Hewitt’s article on 
Snow-Shoes among Snow-Slides. 


Printing Art 

James B. Carrington writes on the Art of the Wood Engraver, and D. B. 
Updike on Some Revivals of Printing in the Nineteenth Century. The Frontis- 
piece is a brilliant street in Canterbury Town, by Percival DeLuce. 
Throughout the magazine are the usual examples of faultless press work, and 
quiet color harmonies. 


Scribner’s 


The color plates by N. G. Wyeth for his Day with the Round-Up are full 
of spirit, fresh and sunny in color, and quite unusual in character. The Flow- 
ing Road by Henry Norman contains some notable photographs; among them 
two, showing extraordinary perspective effects amid: the mountains of the 
Austrian Frontier. Frank Fowler, in the Field of Art, describes the Allbright 
Gallery at Buffalo. 


St. Nicholas 


The Story of Actaeon, by Ernest Harold Baines, contains seventeen admir- 
able photographs of a Virginia Deer. Winter Sports among the Animals 
will amuse the children; and the illustration for the Old Woman who lived 
in a Shoe will give the little ones some new ideas on that classic topic. Ahead 
of the Season will furnish an idea for temporary school-room decoration. 
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Studio 


The leading article is upon the notable Sculpture of Alfred Drury, A. R. A., 
twenty-one illustrations. The designers of furniture will gather many sug- 
gestions from the work of Otto Prutscher of Vienna. The First Notice of 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition at the Grafton Gallery, London, is also rich in 
suggestion for the principal kinds of applied design. Among the color plates, 
by far the most notable is the Water Willow by Mary Anna Sloan, but the 
plate American teachers will be most happy to have is that which reproduces 
the Rainbow Falls of the Yosemite Valley, by Thomas Moran. A Review of 
American Ceramics, by Clara Ruge, will be welcomed by all interested in Pottery. 
Nature’s Aid to Design furnishes plates of the lily-of-the-valley, the early 
violet, the saxifrage, the bird-foot violet, the marguerite, and the wild iris. 


Suburban Life 


Suburban Life gives some inexpensive garden accessories, and tells how 
to build Hot-Beds for the back yard. It contains also tables for the planting 
of flowers and vegetables. Lois L. Howe tells how to do Stencil Work. The 
illustrations are rapidly improving in quality in this growing magazine. 


Miscellaneous 


The American Magazine for March contains a most astonishing group 
of Bird Portraits by William L. Findley and Herman T. Bohlman. The Story 
of American Painting is continued by Charles H. Caffin. In this number he 
discusses the French influence. There are five illustrations. 


Brush and Pencil for February contains a beautifully illustrated article 
on the Rookwood Pottery of Cincinnati. Miss Margaret F. Richardson writes 
entertainingly of the Emancipation of Vision. The work of John A. Seaford 
contains eight illustrations well worth the study of high school pupils. Under 
The Art Industries of America Frederic W. Morton describes the reproduction 
of pictures by the three-color process. The Frontispiece is Lorado Taft’s 
Fountain of the Great Lakes. 


The best illustrations in the Delineator for March are those in pen-and-ink 
by C. E. Emerson, for Alice Brown’s Fairy Story, The Little Brown Hen. 


The House Beautiful contains two articles of value to the teacher of design— 
Lamps Good and Bad, by Elizabeth Gregory, and under the title Planning the 
House, something of unusual interest in the way of Leaded and Screened 
Windows. 
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Kind Und Kunst for March contains admirable silhouettes of plants, 
insects, the human figure, etc., in both white and black. 


The Perry Magazine for February in addition to the usual features con- 
tains a brief article on the Latin Quarter, Paris, by Peter MacQueen. 


In the Practical Teacher’s Art Monthly, W. E. Sparkes has a valuable 
article on Rosetti’s Beata Beatrix. C. E. Belsten contributes the second article 
on Gesso modeling. 


The Scrip for March contains the first part of an article by Elizabeth 
Luther Cary on Whistler’s Etchings. 


The World Today contains an extremely interesting article on Birds 
that Nest in Colonies, by Herman T. Bohlman, with twelve illustrations. 
Measuring the Earth, by Edward Marshall, is worth reading. James Spencer 
Dickerson writes of the Exhibit of the Society of Western Artists, with eight 
illustrations. 


To know what you prefer, instead of 
humbly saying Amen to what the world 
tells you you ought to prefer, is to have 
kept your soul alive.—Stevenson. 
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SPRING. 


Spring, with that nameless pathos in the air, 
Which dwells with all things fair, 
Spring, with her golden suns and silver rains, 
Is with us once again. 

* * * 


As yet the turf is dark, although you know 
That, not a span below, 
A thousand germs are groping through the gloom, 
And soon will burst their tomb. 

* * * 


There is a sense of blossoms yet unborn 

In the sweet air of morn; 

One almost looks to see the very street 

Grow purple at his feet. —Timrod. 


And the birds are returning, also. Read again to the children 
Longfellow’s charming Poet’s Tale, The Birds of Killingworth, 
and give the dear little voyagers a hearty welcome. Put up a 
bird house or two in the school yard. Mr. Sanford’s article 
will tell you how to go about it, and produce results delightful 
to birds and children too. 


@ Do read The Doll Teacher, by Miss Chace, and think about 
it a little. Genevieve is probably the most popular and the 
most effective teacher in Newark (except her mother!); and 
how little she uses her mouth! But what a splendid example 
of sane correlation this teaching doll is!—the result of codpera- 
tive work among pupils, the means of codperative work between the 
school and the home. O that our eyes might be cleared 


“With drops of some celestial juice” 


to see relations! Think of it. In the community that person 
is held in highest esteem who is most widely helpful to all 
his neighbors, who is foremost in every good work. In 
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a graded school it is a crime for one child to help 
another, and a disgrace for him to help his teacher. What 
sort of ethical training is that? Does that school code 
encourage good citizenship? Enforce that artificial standard for 
fifteen years in school and you make people who will spend the 
next fifty years of their lives in city tenements without knowing 
so much as the names of their next door neighbors. In the little 
red school house the older children still help the younger, and 
the younger help the older, and all help the teacher and the teacher 
helps everybody. In the country neighbors are still neighborly. 
Codperative service? That is the chief joy of this earth, and 
the best news we have of heaven is that His servants shall serve 
Him and they shall see His face. Selfishness, isolation? That 
is the very secret of hell. This teaching doll isa move in the right 
direction. Pupils of different grades have worked together for 
a common good, and all codperate to lift the whole community 
to a higher standard of living. But a doll is not the only possi- 
bility. Children who need practice in measuring and ruling 
lines might make the “squared paper’’ required by upper grade 
pupils to whom such work is mere mechanical repetition of no 
educational value. The manual training classes might make 
all the simple toys required for the lower grade object drawing. 
Single letters and words on small cards useful in word and 
sentence building in the lowest grades would afford ample prac- 
tice in lettering for the highest grades. Moreover, the incentives 
to all such work would be vastly greater than the incentives to 
the usually artificial tasks and useless products of school life. 











@. Mr. Dow at Teachers’ College is doing some interesting work 
along this line. His upper grade boys make designs and engrave 
wooden blocks from them. These are given to middle grade 
boys who print from them many sheets for use in the lowest 
grades as outlines for coloring. 


fer 
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@ Still another example of codperative work comes from 
Miss Jennie B. Mackintosh, Supervisor of Drawing, Logansport, 
Indiana, in the form of a School Magazine. It is a handsome 
volume 9 x 12 and nearly an inch thick, containing examples of 
every kind of school work in every grade. The beauty of it is 
that all the pages have practically the same margins, thus giving 
unity to the whole. The cover, by an eighth grade pupil, is 
reproduced in the plate. A title page, with a list of the teachers 
of the school, neatly printed, is followed by a table of contents 
giving subjects and authors. Then comes a frontispiece in color 
by an eighth grade girl, illustrating the poem that grade com- 
mitted to memory during the term. The body of the “text” 
now begins with the work of the little tots in language, music, 
nature study, drawing, paper cutting, etc., and includes in order 
the work of all the other grades. Three of these pages, typical 
of all the others are shown in the plate. But the color which 
gives charm to so much of the work is lacking. Some of the 
sheets were not originally 9x12. These have been mounted 
on manila sheets of that size to make all the pages uniform. 
Illustrated number papers, history papers with pictures cut from 
magazines or drawn by the pupil, the music and words of popular 
school songs, quotations worth remembering, maps, full page 
color drawings of spring landscapes, spring flowers, and birds, 
historic ornament, flower studies for elements of design, inter- 
esting essays, etc. etc., make up this fascinating volume, 
which did more to popularize drawing in a skeptical com- 
munity, give zest and reality to school work, and raise the 
salaries of teachers than any other output of the year. More- 
over the volume forms a record, which will increase in value 
every year, of the results actually attained that term, and 
a standard by which future progress may be measured. Miss 
Mackintosh says: 
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Every room in the city compiled a magazine from the work that each 
grade in the building had done. By exchanging work each grade secured 
examples of the work from every grade. The magazines were placed for a 
time on the reading tables at the Public Library for the inspection of pupils, 
teachers and parents. They created quite a sensation and did us all good. 


Each for all and all for each. Ah! then we will begin to 
live, and work begins to be a blessing. 


@_ But to return to that doll teacher, Genevieve, consider what 
lessons she gives in good house-keeping, both in the home and 
in the school. By the way, why not Schoolkeeping as well as 
Housekeeping. We need some term to designate good house- 
keeping in the schoolroom,—the care and management of the 
paraphernalia of the school. Ofcourse it must not be confounded 
for one moment with school teaching, and in these days when 
every normal graduate is familiar with what Stevenson calls 
“the mysterious inwards of psychology,” it is not likely to be. 
But many a beginner (and alas, sometimes an old hand) needs 
instruction in Schoolkeeping. Miss Pearson’s article, the first, 
let us hope, of a series having to do with this topic, so closely 
related to the schoolroom beautiful, will be found helpful to all. 


@ The Decoration of Pottery, by Mr. Boone, the second in his 
series of three articles, is replete with sensible suggestions for 
design, even for those who do not use clay as a medium. The 
tools he gives, slightly modified, will serve as stamps for the 
making of designs on paper, as suggested in the April Outline 
(given in the March number.) That particular application of 
“knife work’”—the making of stamps to be used in design-—was 
worked out by two boys of twelve “for fun.” The plate oppo- 
site shows their original collection of stamps, and the sort of 
designs they were fond of making. There are great possibilities 
here, for developing a simple handicraft correlating nature study, 
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drawing, knife work, wood carving, design, printing, and color- 
ing, to some useful purpose. Further suggestions along this 
line will be found in the June Outline, to appear in the May 
number. The frontispiece is produced by hand printing from 
wooden blocks, by Japanese craftsmen. 


@ The Supplement this month gives standards of excellence in 
plant drawing. Such good pencil renderings of the details of 
plants has never before been available for study., They will 
bear the closest inspection, for they are scientifically accurate in 
every part, correct in perspective, true to life in movement, 
successful in indicating textures through character of line, and 
altogether admirable in effect. They were drawn by Mr. Walter 
Sargent, State Supervisor of Drawing for Massachusetts. 


q@ Mr. Varnum contributes a word on a sign of the times. Place 
the action of the authorities at this university over against the 
report of that college president quoted in the March number, 
but queered in the printing and therefore reprinted here: 

Over against the enthusiasm of those in touch with the rank 
and file, and the resourcefulness of those wrestling with the 
great problem of art and industrial education in the public schools, 
it is instructive to place such a fact as the following: Ina recent 
annual report of the President of an American College endowed 
by will for the express purpose of giving “instruction in such 
branches of art, science and industry as would enable its students 
to earn an independent livelihood,’’ occurs this passage: 


“It would be very desirable if our students had the time to include in their 
programmes direct instruction in art, both in its history, principles, and appli- 
cations. Such a knowledge besides its cultural value, would undoubtedly 
have an indirect effect in any of the activities which they might enter upon. 
We are, however, calling for all the time that our students may safely give to 
their work, and it is difficult to see how any of the courses now required may 
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be omitted. In future modifications of the programmes the possibility of 
such instruction should be carefully considered.” 


One cannot but wonder what a German, French, or even 
English public would think of such a situation as this. Let us 
hope that some time the college people, even those not required 
by the founders of their institutions to do so, will get around to 
carefully considering the possibility of a modification of some 
programmes to include a little “‘art.’’ 


@_ I wish to call special attention to Miss Sewall’s course in 
Aesthetic Culture which begins in this number. The training of 
a whole nation in matters of taste is a gigantic task, and one 
never before undertaken with ‘“‘malice prepense.” We must 
welcome every thoughtful contribution to the literature of the 
subject, and watch hopefully every fresh experiment. ‘None 
more than children are concerned for beauty,” said Stevenson, 
and the popularity of Miss Sewall’s course would seem to justify 
that statement. 


@_ The recent publication of the first report of the British and 
American Mutual Correspondence Association, a dignified pam- 
phlet of twenty-two pages, is a reminder of the fact that art 
education is becoming an international affair. The committee 
having in charge the next International Congress at London, 
1908, has decided to make the British-American Association’s 
Report its official organ. The future reports will be of increasing 
interest to all who wish to keep in touch with the art educational 
movement. A large attendance at the London Meeting is al- 
ready assured. A large company will go over from America, 

the largest and jolliest company of manual arts supervisors that 
ever crossed together. Every wide awake supervisor who reads 
this ought to join the Association at once that he may keep 
informed concerning the plans for the London Conference. 
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Plan to go over in 1908. Where there’s a will there’s a way. 
Send name, address and one dollar to the American Secretary, 
Henry T. Bailey, North Scituate, Mass., who will return at once 
a certificate of membership, and forward a copy of the first report. 


@_ The opening of the new and beautiful building of the Cleve- 
land School of Art is another justification of the philosophy of 
St. Paul, “Let us not be weary in well doing, for in due season 
we shall reap if we faint not.” The present happy state of that 
institution is due largely to the patience and the enthusiasm of 
two women, Mrs. Stevenson Burke, President of the Board of 
Trustees, and Miss Georgie L. Norton, Principal of the School, 
who, for fifteen years have never for a moment lost sight of 
their ideal, nor let slip a single opportunity to make a move 
towards its realization. Cleveland with its splendid system of 
parks, its noble civic center, its new Museum of Art and its well 
equipped and wisely managed School of Art, is destined to play 
an important part in the Republic Beautiful. When next in 
the city visit the Wade Memorial Chapel to become acquainted 
with one of the most beautiful chapels in the world. 


@ In an appeal to the art teachers of Germany to prepare for 
the London Congress, occur these statements:—One of the 
advantages of a wider knowledge of drawing would be the reduc- 
tion of the number of written books and the increase of the num- 
ber of illustrated books. Another advantage would be the 
decrease in the number of teachers who talk about art but do 
no work along any artistic line themselves. 


@ The juniors of the Technical High School, Springfield, Mass., 
have recently published an attractive little volume containing the 
immortal Dissertation on Roast Pig. In a recent letter to the 
Editor, Mr. Mathewson says: 
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We have a school annual or year book called the “Oriole” and the manage- 
ment of the Oriole is given to the junior class. In order to meet the expense 
of publication the boys have given a fair at which they had on sale the great 
variety of stuff you usually see in fairs of this kind. In addition to this, four 
boys of the class printed on my press this essay by Charles Lamb. The work 
throughout the book is the work of the boys with the exception of the com- 
position, which I had done for them on a monotype machine; but the arrange- 
ment of the book, the drawings and special designs were the work of Archie 
Bruce Cutler. The edition was limited to 155 copies, each numbered and 
signed by the makers of the book. Nearly half of the books were subscribed 
for before publication and at this time the greater part of the edition has been 
sold. The fair was very successful, the boys realizing about $250 which will 
go toward the publication of the school year book. The boys designed several 
posters, cutting the blocks themselves and also printing the posters from the 
blocks. 


@ Whenever you have a chance say a word in favor of “H. R. 
15268,” a bill of Mr. William Alden Smith’s now before Congress, 
to remove duties on works of art. Write to your Senators and 
other representatives, asking them to favor its passage. It ought 
to be passed unanimously. 


Nothing is denied to well-directed labor; nothing 
is ever obtained without it.—Sir Joshua Reynolds. 











FEBRUARY CONTEST. 


PICTORIAL DRAWINGS. 


AWARDS 


First Prize, Book, Kit, and Badge with gold decoration. 


Bessie Pollard, Group in colored pencil, Grade IX, Easthampton, Mass. 


Second Prize, Kit, and Badge with silver decoration. 


{Carl E. Allison, Grade VIII, Middletown, Conn. 
Edith Rowley, Grade IX, Southbridge, Mass. 
Joseph Martin, Grade VII, Lowell, Mass. 

Madison Srimble, Grade III, Watervleit, N. Y. 
Leon Wolf, Grade VII, Providence, R. I. 


Third Prize, Box of Eagle colored pencils, and Badge. 


Dores S. Jenneson, Grade I. ————- —-———— 
Earle Cole, Grade VIII, Southbridge, Mass. 

Carl Mc Kinstry, Grade VIII, Southbridge, Mass. 
Leon Jennings, Grade IX, Fall River, Mass. 

Molly Glasheen, Grade VIII, Winchendon, Mass. 
yAlbert Johnson, Grade V, East Longmeadow, Mass. 
Sarah Legge, Grade IX, Allston, Mass. 

Florence Purcell, Grade IX, Easthampton, Mass. 
Celia E. Currier, Grade IX, Prescott, Mass. 

{fIrma J. Cole, Grade IX, Scituate, Mass. 


Fourth Prize, The Badge. 


Gladys Ackerman, Windsor Locks, Conn. 
Edith Maude Angus, Everett, Mass. 
James Arrington, Somerville, Mass. 

Hattie E. Babb, Southwick, Mass. 

Grace Bean, Augusta, Me. 

Marcia S. Bentley, Westerly, R. I. 
William R. Canty, Rutland, Vt. 

Amelia F. Dalby, No. Scituate, Mass. 
Dorothy Diefendorf, Middletown, Conn. 
Mary Dysart, Watervliet, N. Y. 


tAn honor mark. A prize winner in some previous contest. 
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M. Louise Edson, Greenwich, Mass. 
Edgar Frost, Pepperell, Mass. 
Dorothy May Galpin, Southwick, Mass. 
Freddie Greene, Middletown, Conn. 
Harry Gunberg, Middletown, Conn. 
Christ Hansen, — - 

Hilda Hayward, Keene, N. H. 

Edna Hemlein, Dover, Mass. 

Charles B. Jensen, Scituate, Mass. 
Hjalmar Johnson, East Longmeadow, Mass. 
Claude M. —— DeKalb, Ill. 

Kittie Mageen, Plymouth, Conn. 

Wallace Metcalf, Easthampton, Mass. 
William Murphy, Southbridge, Mass. 
Llewellyn Smith, Keystone, Iowa. 
Willie Still, Elmwood, Ill. 

Charles Thomas, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Elsie Thomas, Rye, N. Y. 

Julia M. Wald, Watervliet, N. Y. 

Hattie Walker, Rye, N. Y. 

Kathryn Wellman, Friendship, N. Y. 
Julia Wendemuth, Prescott, Mass. 


Honorable Mention, Right to place S. A. G. within a circle, on 
the face of all drawings submitted hereafter. 


Dorothy Akerley George Gendron Ethel Goodwin 
Arnold Ames Pearl Norman B. Gutterson 
Eben Ayer Willie Porter Harry 

Harry Banks Willie Rassmessen Frederick Hawkes 
Orville Barbour Frank R. Robinson Amelia Kelley 
Vera G. Bates Annie Russell Dora Klappholz 
Arthur Bennet Stuart Russell George D. Knight 
Emma Billings John Shawlis Cecil Kreft 

Frank Brady Leah Sheley Lauri 

Sylva M. Brousseau Madison Srimble Beatrice LeClair 
Ligne Carlson Ethel Stevens Paul T. Litchfield 
Paul Clark Cecelia Suprenant Clyde Lougee 
Frank Davis Berkeley Taylor Grace March 
Ruth Davis Marion Tetrault James Murray 
Anthony Denaro Mildred Thomas Kenneth Nourse 
Gertrude Dwight Eugenia Thompson Nathan Noyes 
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Hazel Fairchilde Paul Tyrrell Arnold Page 
George Gallacher George Valerio Antonio Panciera 
Florence Garland Matthew Wallace 


Drawings rolled tight and thrust into a tube, drawings rolled loosely 
around a stick, drawings rolled and then crushed flat, drawings folded up 
and crowded into a note-size envelope, drawings insecurely packed without 
protection, drawings under triple coverings each tied with yards of string, 
drawings without name or place, drawings with elaborate explanations written 
on the back,—-well, in brief, it was the craziest looking invoice ever received. 
O, yes, there were many packages exactly right, of course, with every sheet 
properly endorsed, all sent flat, well protected, and accompanied with stamps 
for return postage. 


The drawings were better than those sent a year ago. They did not con- 
tain so many slips in perspective, they were better in arrangement, and better 
in subject matter,—not so many cut-glass sauce dishes, and hand decorated 
cream pitchers, and scalloped-topped hoorah-handled ewers, and the like. 
The primary work was especially good, original in subject matter, in many 
cases, and full of spirit, and drawn with an appropriate medium. 


The jury is always glad to find special work included, such as language 
papers upon subjects appropriate to the month, home work by children of 
talent, examples of handicraft, etc. 


Several badges are held at the office waiting for directions for mailing. 
If no address is given on the drawing how can the badge be sent? and if an 
inadequate address is given how can the badge be received? Dozens of badges 
have gone astray because the only address given was Johnnie Jones, New 
York, or something equally distinguished. 


Ps 


|-2@ Please have full name and mailing address written on the back of each 
sheet. Send only the best work. Send fiat. 


|: If you have won honors before place S. A. G. within a circle, on 
the face of your drawing. 


o 


(= A blue cross means “It might be worse!’’ A blue star, fair; a red star, 
good; and two red stars,—-well, sheets with two or three are usually the sheets 
that win prizes and become the property of the Davis Press. 


(= If stamps do not accompany the drawings you send, do not expect to 
obtain the drawings by writing for them a month later. Drawings not accom- 
panied by return postage are destroyed immediately after the awards are 
made. 
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The many letters received by the Editor from children who have won 
the Guild Badge, indicate that the School Arts Guild is growing in popularity 
and in influence. It should have members in every state, and eventually in 
every town and city where drawing is taught. Here are a few extracts: 


FROM BRISTOL, CONN. 


Flavia received the gilt badge and she is happy. The whole class seem 
very much delighted that one of our number should be so fortunate and they 


are all eagerly trying for the same honor. 
FLORENCE GOODENOUGH. 


FROM ADA, MINN. 


When the December number of the School Arts Book came, the pupils 
of my room were overjoyed to learn that Florence Bailey had been awarded 
second prize. The whole school has received an impetus toward better work. 

EDITH K. HITCHCOCK. 


FROM SOUTHBRIDGE, MASS. 


I want to tell you how much good the school contest is doing the children. 
It has given them a great incentive to do good work; not only in drawing but 
they are doing better in their other work. To the surprise of all, you gave 
the second prize in October to Albert Nole, a boy in the eighth grade who has 
only his left arm. He is a faithful worker in all his school duties, and never 
has any more favors shown him than any one else has. The children were 
much surprised at first, when their honors came for I did not tell them any- 
thing about it, until the results of the September work were published. They 
are finding out that faithful work pays. 

ANNA F. EAGER. 


The chains of habit are generally too small to be felt 
until they are too strong to be broken.—Johnson. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Every one of the schools mentioned here has circulars of information 
ready for mailing. Address the secretary or director of the school. 





THE HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Offers in 1906 the following courses which are of interest to artists: 


(1) Theory of Pure Design, consisting of lectures with experimental 
practice. The object of the course is to exercise the imagination and to develop 
the sense of Order and Beauty. It is intended for students of Art, for Designers, 
for Teachers of Design, and for Teachers of the History of Art. The course 
will be conducted by Dr. Denman Waldo Ross, Lecturer on the Theory of 
Design, and by Assistant Professor William L. Mowll. 

(2) Landscape Painting, a general consideration of landscape. The 
painting of landscape, from early Italian painting to English painting of the 
nineteenth century, and recent landscape painting, conducted by Mr. Arthur 
Pope, Instructor in Fine Arts. 

(3) A course in Architectural Drawing, by Mr. W. D. Swan, Instructor 
in Architecture; and two courses on the History of European Architecture; 
the one to about the year A. D. 1000, and the other from about the year 1000 
to the close of the Renaissance, conducted by H. L. Warren, Professor of 
Architecture. 


For descriptions of the courses, address the Clerk of the Summer School, 
16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

Summer session, June 18 to August 17, 1906. Faculty of 50. More than 
100 courses. Special attention given to Art and Design and Manual Training. 
For circular giving full information, address Thomas Arkle Clark, Director, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


YALE UNIVERSITY ART DEPARTMENT, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Drawing and Painting. 
1. Preparatory Course, Messrs. G. H. Langzettel and G. A. Thompson. 
The technical course in Art includes Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Composi- 
tion, and Decorative and Illustrative Design; with lectures on Perspective, 
the Theory of Color, Means and Processes of Art. The course is planned for 
professional students and for teachers, illustrating the system and methods of 
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instruction in Art. To those taking the course in Art, beside the technical 
class-room practice, the collection of Paintings and Sculpture, the Art Library, 
and other privileges of a thoroughly equipped School of Art are available for 
purposes of study at specified hours. The Art Library contains works relating 
to the history and literature of art, technical hand-books and current art 
periodicals, and collections of etchings and engravings. The general libraries 
also contain many books germane to this course. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


15th Summer Session, July 5th to August 15th, 1906. Numerous courses 
in the Departments of Education, Psychology, English, Ancient and Modern 
Languages, the Natural Sciences, History and Political Science. Special 
attention is called to opportunities in Drawing and Design in charge of Mr. 
CHARLES WELLINGTON FURLONG. Full course in Manual Training and 
Shop Work. For announcement, address the Registrar, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE FIFTH SUMMER SCHOOL SESSION OF POTTERY, (School of Ceramics) 


AT ALFRED UNIVERSITY will open July 3d. The school is under the 
direction of Professor Charles F. Binns who is well-known as an authority on 
the production of all kinds of clay wares. The instruction covers all details 
of clay, glaze and color composition. A catalogue will be mailed upon appli- 
cation to Professor Binns at Alfred, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


The fifth session of the Summer School of the South, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, June 19 to July 27, will offer extensive courses in drawing, 
art, and all forms of manual training, for teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools. An able corps of teachers—not less than three in each department— 
will have charge of this work. The courses offered will be similar to those 
given last year, with such modifications and advanced work as may be neces- 
sary to meet the demands of teachers who took this work last year. More 
definite statement of instructors and courses will be given in the next number 
of the School Arts Book. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


The New York School of Industrial Art opens its third Summer Session in 
New York City at 215 West 57th St., on June 4, 1906, with increased facilities 
for the handicrafts in the way of Sloyd, Bench Work, Leather Tooling, Wood 
Carving, Pottery making with firing and glazing, etc. The library and museum 
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facilities have also been increased, and a class in out-of-door sketching will 
be formed. The special Normal Art class will have an unusually fine pro- 
gram this season, from July 9 to August 17. A regular class in design and 
in costume design will be provided for from June 4 to October 1. Arrange- 
ments are made for lunches at the Art Workers’ Club in 58th Street, where 
a little noontime rest can be had in a cool and comfortable parlor. 


SUMMER SESSION OF STOUT MANUAL TRAINING SCHGOL 
Menomonie, Wisconsin, July 9, 1906 to August 11, 1906. Seven Courses 
in Domestic Art and Science. Nine Courses in Manual Training. Equipment 
Unsurpassed. Experienced Teachers. Circular of information giving details 
ready Feb. 15, 1906. Address Supt. L. D. HARVEY, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 


OGUNQUIT SUMMER SCHOOL 
Ogunquit, Maine. 

Landscape Drawing and Painting, Composition, the Figure and Marines. 
Special emphasis upon pencil handling with reference to public school work. 
Instructor, Charles Herbert Woodbury. Six weeks, beginning July 3. For 
terms address the Secretary, Margaret Patterson, Arlington Heights, Mass. 


THE RIVER SCHOOL, WASHINGTON’S CROSSING, TITUSVILLE, N. J. 


Opens July 11 and closes Aug. 15-18. It offers courses in Drawing and 
Painting, Design, Literature, Piano, Violin, Applied Design, Embroidery, and 
Pottery, under trained specialists of wide experience. The aim is to present 
a broad view of the subject by showing the mutual relation of different forms 
of art through a study of aesthetics. 

Washington’s Crossing is twenty minutes from Trenton. Board costs 
$5 per week and up. Full membership for the session, with work in two 
classes, is $25. Each additional class is $10. 


BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, PEORIA, ILL. 

If you wish to study ART METAL WORK next summer, or APPLIED 
DESIGN, or any branch of manual training or domestic economy, you should 
write at once for our descriptive circular. Excellent equipment. Strong 
faculty. Eleven courses, July 2 to August 4. 

THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
551 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


Summer Courses of three and six weeks, each commencing July 2d, devoted 
exclusively to the following special subjects, all of which are designed especially 
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for Public School work: Pottery, Clay Modeling, Hammered or Beaten 
Metal, Sheet Metal and Venetian Iron, Industrial Work, Tooled Leather, Knife, 
Bench and Lathe work in Wood, Cookery, History of Foods, Dietetics, House- 
hold Economy, Cardboard and Canvas Sewing, Plain Hand Sewing, Principles 
of Embroidery, Pencil and Charcoal, Perspective, Light and Shade, Nature 
Studies, Color and Brush work, Blackboard Sketching, Composition and Design, 
School Gymnastics, Games and Light Apparatus Work, Pen and Blackboard 
Work on Vertical, Semi-Vertical and Slant Writing, Chorus Conducting, 
Theory and History of Music, Sight Reading, Ear Training, Melody Writing, 
Theory Methods and Practice of Teaching. The School is located in one of 
the most delightful cities in the country for Summer School work. Louis A. 
Thomas, Secretary. 


ART SCHOOL OF THE Y. W. C. A. OF NEW YORK 


Although not a Summer School but a Day and Evening school of note 
(Silver Medal, St. Louis Exposition) with Competent and sympathetic instructors 
the Art School of the Y. W. C. A. of New York, 7 East 15th St., may 
be mentioned here. In its chosen field it does a distinct, serviceable work. 
The classes cover all phases of Drawing, Painting and Modeling but 
especial emphasis is laid upon the Arts and Crafts utilizing the theory of 
design, especially in the New Art Embroidery. 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, WINONA SUMMER SCHOOLS 
July oth—August 17th, 1906. 

Courses in Ceramic Art, Water Colors, Arts and Crafts Work, Basket 
Weaving, Sculpture on pattern, Pottery, Bookbinding, etc., Miss M. Ellen 
Iglehart, Dean, roo Auditorium, Chicago, with competent assistants. Collat- 
eral series of lectures in ‘School of History of Art,” by Professor Ernest Fenol- 
losa, the authority on oriental art, continuing throughout the six weeks, 
available to students without extra charge. Strong Courses in public school 
drawing, photography, manual training and teaching methods. Advantages 
of a strong Assembly Program,twenty Summer School departments, organized 
on the university basis, and unsurpassed recreational advantages. Address 
for further information, Bureau of Information, Winona Lake, Indiana. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO. 


Students may enter at any time. Summer School, beginning July 2, 1906. 
The teachers will be regular instructors of the Art Institute. Drawing, Illustra- 
tion, Sculpture, Painting, Designing, July 2 to September 22, (12 weeks), $25.00. 
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Juvenile, July 2 to September 1, (9 weeks), $12.00. Normal Instruction, July 
2 to August 4, (5 weeks), $20.00. Classes in Pottery and Ceramics. Send for 
special circulars giving complete information concerning all classes. For 
further information address Ralph W. Holmes, School Registrar, Art Institute, 
Chicago. 
MASSACHUSETTS NORMAL ART SCHOOL 

corner of Exeter and Newbury Streets, Boston, under the direction of the 
State Board of Education. There are five Elective Courses, each requiring 
four years. First course—Drawing, Painting and Composition. Second 
course—Modeling “and Design in the Round. Third course—Constructive 
Arts and Design. Fourth course—Decorative and Applied Design. Fifth 
course—Teaching of Drawing in the Public Schools and Methods of Super- 
vision. For circulars apply to George H. Bartlett, Principal. 


THE EASTERN ART TEACHERS’ AND THE EASTERN MANUAL 
TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Combined Convention of the Eastern Art Teachers’ Association and the 
Manual Training Association held at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn and Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, May 31, June 1, and June 2d, 1906. For pro- 
gram and Convention Report address Herman Bucher, Columbia University, 
New York City, N. Y. 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS SCHOOL OF CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION. 

Chautauqua Lake, New York, Frank G. Sanford, Director. Thirteen 
courses under experienced instructors. Design; Wood Working; Metal 
Working; Textile Decoration; Basketry; Book Binding; Leather Working; 
Wood Carving; Primary Manual Training; Cane and Rush Seating; Portrait 
Drawing and Painting; Out Door Sketching; Still Life and Flower Painting. 
All the advantages of the great annual assembly. All courses $15 for 6 weeks, 
$8 for 3 weeks. July 7 to August 18, 1906. Send for circulars to 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 


BOOK-BINDING CLASSES. 

Gertrude Stiles will give instruction in book-binding during the summer 
at her studio in the Fine Arts Building, Chicago. The teachers’ course has 
been carefully planned to aid teachers in the graded schools—and is designed 
to cover the field of work from the lower to the higher grades. The course 
for librarians includes cleaning, mending, re-binding, different kinds of sewing, 
pamphlet and case binding, binding of plates printed on single sheets, with 
especial attention to library bindings. Address, 1025 Fine Arts Building. 
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Text Books of Art Education 











BOOK SEVEN 


of this Series is now ready 
for delivery. It contains, 


Two Hundred Iilustrations 


in black and white and in 
color, including decorative 
treatment of landscapes, 
trees, plant-forms, and still- 
life forms. There are also 
many reproductions from 
famous masterpieces. 


Sample Copies, postpaid, 55 cents 


For the convenience of 
New ENGLAND ‘TEACHERS, 
we are pleased to announce 
that a complete line of our 
publications are on sale at 
the Store of J. L. Hammett 
& Company, Boston, Mass. 





Sti Lite Forms suggested by Interesting 
Occupation. — Book III. 


The PRANG SUMMER SCHOOL 


for Drawing, will be conducted for three weeks, beginning 
July Twenty-third, 1906. Announcements and detailed 
information will be sent upon request. 


The Prang Educational Co. 
113 University Place, New York 





Please mention The School Arts Book when writing to advertisers. 
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